you could not, Mr Prime Minister, have been ignorant of the fact that
the Associations' funds would be used to support Monsieur Schoudler's
personal position. The affair was settled at luncheon, on the i4th April,
between him, Strinberg and yourself..."

Tumult started again in the Assembly; arms were waved in accusa-
tion.

"That's the explanation of the whole thing!" the deputies cried, as
if they had never in their lives taken their places at a business man's
table but had always had their meals alone in a public restaurant.

"I acquired this information, Gentlemen, from the Prime Minister,
then Minister of Finance, himself. .. And you were so little certain
of the soundness of the scheme," Simon continued, turning back to
Rousseau, "that when you came away fro*m the luncheon you asked
me what I thought of the position of the two financiers."

"Oh, this is too much I" cried Rousseau, banging his desk with his
fist. "It was you yourself, Lachaume, who told me over the telephone
that Schoudler's position was as sound as Strinberg's."

Rousseau's little hand pointed in frenzied indignation towards the
tribune.

" I beg your pardon, Mr Prime Minister," replied Simon, who was
perfectly calm and almost ironical. "I said: 'Schoudler's position
doesn't seem to me any sounder than Steinberg's!' "

"Oh, this is monstrous!" cried Rousseau, his features distorted, turn-
ing about as if he were seeking behind him, on the benches of the
Chamber, witnesses to his good faith.

Then Robert Stenn rose and, his arms crossed, said movingly:
" Really, Gentlemen! Does one pledge the State's guarantee merely on
a telephone call!"

Nearly every group applauded him.

"Who was this financier Strinberg?" Simon went on. "We all know,
Gentlemen: he was one of those feudal chieftains of international capi-
talism, standing on the summit of a pyramid of vassals, of whom one
of the best minds in this Assembly" (and Simon was careful to point to
Robert Stenn) "said but a few days ago that they are merely adven-
turers whose field of adventure is the small investor."

As he spoke, attacking his old patrons and borrowing, with subtle
politeness, the thoughts of his friends, Simon assumed an astonishing
authority. Each word he uttered was hammered home.

Leaning forward with both hands on the tribune, he went on: "A
child of the people, a State scholar from the beginning to the end of
my education, and profoundly attached to the principles of liberty and
equality before the law which permit men such as myself to come to
this place and express the conscience of the people, I can neither en-
courage these feudal chieftains of finance, nor associate myself with
those who support them, use them or serve them."
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